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also justify the Roman Inquisition, the Te Deum over the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day in Paris, and all other examples of suppression of free 
thought and worship, "when accepted and interpreted by the church." 

Milton S. Terry. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 



The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By James 
Drummond, M. A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1904. Pp. 528. $3.50, net. 

Professor Drummond declares that it "may be regarded as one of the 
assured results of biblical criticism " that the apostle John was the author 
of the fourth gospel. Would that this were so ! It is, however, a matter 
for rejoicing that the tide of criticism is turning with considerable strength 
toward this conclusion. We are in the days of "partition" theories, and 
they mean that, at least, a part of the gospel is from the hand of the 
beloved disciple. The battle-ground of criticism is almost wholly upon 
the internal evidence, for nearly every careful study of the external 
evidence for the authorship but confirms the judgment once made by 
Matthew Arnold, that its testimony is clear and full for John. No more 
exhaustive and impartial review of that evidence has been given us 
than can be found in these pages of Dr. Drummond. 

After reading the volume through, one feels that the statement in the 
preface is in no way presumptuous, that "in the pure interests of truth, 
and with no polemical aim either for or against any particular sectarian 
position," all the questions pertaining to this gospel have been studied. 
The judicial temper and critical acumen of the author give the work its 
high value. Written in the first instance for the students of Manchester 
College, the lectures cover the whole field of discussion in connection with 
the gospel. The contents are distributed in two books. Book I treats 
of the general character of the fourth gospel, and here its aim, style, and 
historic worth are considered. Some of the conclusions are: 

The prologue sets forth the fundamental ideas of the work and is divided 
into two parts, the purely theological and the historico-theological (p. 4). It is 
extremely probable that the writer of our gospel was acquainted with the synoptic 
cycle of narratives, but [one] cannot prove that he made use of our gospels or of 
any of them, though that also is by no means destitute of probability (p. 16). 
The object of the gospel is not to tell us all that can be learned about the life 
of Jesus, but to awaken or strengthen our faith in him (p. 22); [and] the faith 
which it wishes to create is spiritual rather than intellectual (p. 24). 
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Especially just and fine is the author's characterization of the mental 
attitude of John in reference to the philosophical terms which are said 
to appear in the gospel: 

The whole treatment of them leaves on my mind the impression of one who 
did not belong to the schools, but knew from the society around him the language 
and the difficulties of the thoughtful men of his time, and sought to answer their 
questionings, not by sinking into the wordy dialectics of a sophist, but by taking 
up current terms, and transmitting them with the fire of a faith which was more 
akin to spiritual imagination than to speculative philosophy (p. 25). 

All this must receive the hearty assent of earnest students of the gospel. 
Preparatory to the answer of the critical question, how far the gospel is 
historical, Dr. Drummond emphasizes the difference between asking 
whether a work is historical or not, and whether it is true or not. An 
account may be historically true which cannot always meet the modern 
scientific demand for accuracy in every detail. In other words, there 
may be a subjective element in it which may make it more valuable as a 
true presentation of higher and inner meanings than any complete accuracy 
of details can. Dr. Drummond allows fully for this subjective element 
in John, and yet guards it in a way which is convincing. The subjectivity 
of the fourth gospel is a matter of the greatest importance, and the chapter 
(4) which treats of it is worthy of careful reading. In particular one is 
interested to know how far this subjectivity is to be looked for in the speeches 
and Dr. Drummond's judgment is given as follows: 

On the whole, I am unable to regard the speeches as strictiy historical (p. 41). 
I am far from denying that there may be in the gospel a large admixture of genuine 
reminiscence, especially of the substance of the teaching; but I do not think 
our critical appliances will enable us to detach it, except perhaps in the case of 
some short and striking sayings where the writer expressly adds his own inter- 
pretation. 

When it comes to the consideration of facts concerning which there ap- 
pears to be a discrepancy between the synoptics and John, our author decides 
for the historicity of John as against the synoptics in regard to the date 
for the Lord's Supper, and for the synoptics in the matter of the visits 
to Jerusalem, the picture of John the Baptist, and the cleansing of the 
temple. In regard to the items from the Synoptics one cannot help 
feeling that the exegesis upon which the conclusions are founded is 
questionable. There is certainly much to be said for the historical 
accuracy of John in placing the cleansing of the temple at the opening 
of the ministry of Jesus. 

Book II is given to a thorough, careful discussion of the external evi- 
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dence. It leaves little to be desired; especially full is the consideration of 
the testimony of Justin Martyr and of Papias. Every particular is given 
full weight either for or against the conclusion sought. There is no endeavor 
to force judgments, and the whole treatment reveals a wealth of patient, 
painstaking study of original sources. In view of all this, the conclusion 
finally reached is gratifying to every defender of the gospel: "On the 
whole, I cannot but think that the external evidence of Johannine author- 
ship possesses great weight, and, if it stood alone, would entitle the tra- 
ditional view to our acceptance" (p. 351). In view of some recent articles 
in the Hibbert Journal, one could read with profit the discussion of the 
question of John's residence in Asia. The attack on the traditional belief 
Dr. Drummond pronounces a failure. 

In considering the internal evidence, the author follows the familiar 
way of showing that the writer was a Palestinian Jew whose native tongue 
was Aramaic, but who had learned Greek sufficiently well to speak and 
write it correctly. He cannot justly be convicted of ignorance of Pales- 
tinian geography. Dr. Drummond will not allow the same weight to 
the proofs of an "eyewitness" as is generally given to them, but never- 
theless from the survey of the internal evidence declares that "we meet 
with a great number of facts which are such as we should expect if the 
traditional account of the authorship be true." 

The last great division of the work is taken up with the handling of 
objections to the traditional view, and among other things are considered 
Wendt's hypothesis, the authorship of the Apocalypse, and the Paschal 
controversy. A word regarding each: The author agrees with Weiss 
regarding Wendt, that his theory rests upon an inadequate exegetical basis. 
As to the bearing of the Apocalypse on the authorship of the fourth gospel 
Dr. Drummond writes: "I have never been convinced that two extremely 
dissimilar works might not proceed from the same author, and I have 
felt that in the midst of such wide differences there are curious reminders 
of the language and thought of the evangelist." Sixty-nine pages are 
given to the review of the Paschal controversy. No point is left untouched, 
and the conclusion of the luminous discussion is that the celebrated argu- 
ment drawn from it against the Johannine authorship of our gospel "rests 
in misconception, and, so far from being decisive of the question, does not 
possess the slightest validity." 

Such in general is the character of this notable book, and such are 
some of its leading conclusions. It is the work of an independent scholar, 
whose method and care impress one with his earnest desire to get at the 
truth. It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that he finds such a 
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narrative as the raising of Lazarus completely unhistorical. That is not 
the equivalent of saying that it is actual falsehood ; rather it is the deliberate 
construction of a narrative as a pictorial embodiment of spiritual truth, 
"and one may admit a large amount of such deliberate construction" 
without invalidating the traditional view of the authorship. To this 
strenuous objection will be made. The ready admission of unhistorical 
elements in the gospel will seem to many the weakness of this book; never- 
theless, as a whole, it is a real, significant contribution toward the under- 
standing and solution of the Johannine problem. 

James S. Riggs. 
Auburn, N. Y. 



The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. Pp. xi + 293. $1.50, net. 

It is a long road from the Professor Briggs whom I knew as a literal 
exegete and defender of traditional positions when I was a student at Union 
Seminary twenty-five years ago, to the author of this, the thirteenth volume 
from his prolific pen. Some of his writings have borne within them the 
marks of the transition. Sometimes they have almost reminded one of 
the southern heretic who believed on scientific grounds in the evolution 
of Adam, and on biblical grounds in the special creation of Eve. In this 
last volume he has almost, if not quite, reached the terra firma of a con- 
sistently and comprehensively tenable critical position. The only traces 
of the earlier positions are in such rare instances of special pleading as 
that, e. g., in which he defends Jesus' destruction of the herd of swine 
by saying: "If Jesus is the Messiah, endowed with divine authority on 
earth, we cannot refuse him the divine right to deprive men of their prop- 
erty. It is probable that these owners were unusually unworthy of his 
regard and were unusually deserving of deprivation of something they 
were misusing or abusing." In a similar relapse into doubtful apologetics 
he justifies the cursing of the fig tree: "He was now justified in putting 
forth his authority in an executive way in the condemnation and cursing 
of this ill-deserving tree, and of depriving its owner of property which 
probably he had not properly cultivated." These, and the too frequent 
use of the words "probable" and "probably," with the tendency to pass 
easily from fact to imagination, which the free use of these terms implies, 
are the only traces of the former dogmatic exegete which we find in this 
work of the broad critical scholar. 

This book is an attempt to reconstruct what Jesus actually said by 
putting together what the evangelists, in their translation of Hebrew into 



